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A PLAINSMAN TO THE MOUNTAINS 

You come again, fainter than smoke at morning. 
Dim guardians of heaven, shadow-fair ; 

Like an enchanted isle earth's harbour scorning 
You drift upon the ocean of the air. 

You are moon-shadow crossed with daylight's 
gleam; 

Faint as blue iris on a summer stream. 

You float above my meadows, clear and pale 

As the star-ships at sunrise ere they sail 
Beyond the daystorm ; over misty leas 
You rise, unbodied, like the magic trees 

Of fairyland where golden throstles perch 
And ogres snore by rainbow-guarded springs. 

Mine eyes go up to you, as a young bird's wings 
Go up to heaven, as from the white-foot birch 
Where he will nest, his songsweet ardours go. 

like hawthorn hedge in the meadow-month of 
May, 
When sweat the steers, you are afiower with snow ; 

You send great rivers oceanward away 
When every land is bitten with sharp heat. 

And radiant stand when the sere plain is bowed. 

Earth's altar are you, incense-wreathed in cloud, 
With wind and with a thousand waters sweet. 

Holy you are, being older than our kind. 
Full of good secrets, friended with the sun ; 
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A PLAINSMAN TO THE MOUNTAINS 

You need no pilgrim-hat to take the mind 

Of April crowds which after marvel run. 
To you come hermits, dwell with lonely heart. 
Ere from your peaks to heaven they depart. 
Who walks on you, is lifted like a cup 

In the high priest's hand ; who from you spreads 
his eyes, 

Feathers his soul with distance and outflies 
The falcon : over comland wings he up. 
And like a stork on native roof descends ; 

Who sleeps upon your summit, has left earth 
And lived among the ravens ; and who tends 

His flocks beneath your shifting shadow-girth. 
Breeds shadow in his heart : he without wings 

CUmbs your wild castles to their turrets high. 
And comes not home, being thrown by spirit-things 

Down stony chasms and rifts of ice that lie 
Frozen a thousand years. 

Your guardian knees 
To plimdering birds make refuge ; from their 
raid 
The midnight robbers to your sunless trees 

Their stolen horses ride ; 'tis you who aid 

The wild things whom we love not, give them house 

Thrall of the trolls who tumble rock and snow 

Down every cliff on field and farm below ; 

Nest of the dragon-winds whose passings rouse 

The wet brood of the rain ; phantom of death. 

Grown thin with desolation, ribbed with frost 
And fingered with the cold, clutching the breath 
Of southern birds that over you have crossed 
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A PLAINSMAN TO THE MOUNTAINS 

And mocked your icy needles and your stone ; 

Fair and destroying, like the false of heart. 
Yours is the barren beauty, wild and lone 

As the grey sea whereon no blossoms start. 

Why were you fashioned, you the grim and tall ? 

Unf ruited and malign, are you the wall 

To fend us out of Eklen, round our ills 

The girdle of unjoumeyable bills 

To prison us ? And could we climb to stand 

On your cold summits, would there shine a land 

Sweeter than new-cut grass, ringed with red gates. 

The vanished garden where at fall of dew 
God searches for his child, and grieving waits 

Till he be come his friendship to renew ? 

At noon, in heat of summer's middle days 
When out of your blue fastness swells the haze. 
From sunny pastures edged with ocean foam 
The stormgods drive great-uddered kine, and home 
Along your ridges journey, dark and wry 
Against the steaming curtains of the sky. 
I hear their voices far ; their heels make fire ; 

Their heads in cloud like a mad chum stir over ; 

By peak and valley like a lated drover 
Their black-homed cattle goad they in their haste ; 
They catch the jeering fog and swing him bigh'r 
Than hangs the sun within bis sultry waste. 
Now mill the cattle, now from Ufted eyrie 

The warders peer and shouting point their fingers. 

Now run the stormgods and with crashing slingers 
Hunt out the lightning, fleet of foot and fiery. 
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A PLAINSMAN TO THE MOUNTAINS 

Then comes the rain and soaks the rotted straw 
On my far eaves, and you in gloomy ire 

Your spreading hats upon your shoulders draw. 
Aloof and sullen, till with sunset fire 

You wake once more. Then, while the world goes 

grey. 
Fainter than smoke you vanish with the day. 
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THE FUGHT OF THE LOVERS 

High on their carpet of magic, helplessly clinging, 
enchaunted. 
Ride they forever. 
Darkness and frozen abyss, with hunger and terror 
haunted. 
Cross they, and shudder. 
Markets with lanterns alight, with, running of slaves, 
and faring 
Of pitiless merchants, 
Cities forsaken and ruined, white-eyed and desolate 
staring, 
Pass in their journey. 
Djinns from their flaming stables red-throated 
dragons untether ; 
Out of black woodland 
Fly the great birds destructive, streaming with tails 
of feather, 
Circle and vanish. 
High on their carpet of magic, mid singing and cruel 
contriving 
Of sorcerer's cunning. 
Weaving of shape and desire to meaningless struggle 
and striving, 
Baneful illusion, 
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THE FLIGHT OF THE LOVERS 

Clasped in each other they ride, helpless, enchaunted, 
awonder 
Whither shall bear them 
Carpet of magic, the Earth, with infinite Over and 
Under, — 
Fearful adventure ! 
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WHO KNOWS NOT CIRCE ? 

From magic of her wand arose 
The cloudy mountains that enclose 

The Earth, her palace. 
Of vaulted blue the roof was made ; 
The floors were green with leaf and blade 

Too fair for malice ; 
And forests, hung with sunny shade. 
Meadow and brook and yellow glade 
Of daffodil, the dank retreat 
Of orchid or of meadow-sweet 

And violet's chalice, 
These and a thousand more she chose 

For E^rth, her palace. 

Who knows not Circe's charmM cup ? 
Sky-spirits voyaging her isle 
Her beauty doth beguile 
Till they have drunk the poison up. 
Forthwith from spirit pure they change ; 
Bodied in earthly shape they range. 
As singing bird 
Or grazing herd, 
Through drinking from her chalice ; 
As man or beast they come to birth 
And wander memory-lost on Earth, 
On E^rth, in Circe's palace. 
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WHO KNOWS NOT CIRCE ? 

I saw the swine in Circe's court ; 

From jewelled troughs they fed ; 
And monkeys raced in silly sport 

O'er emerald walls and fled 
Across the golden roofs, and swung 
From trees that yet with sapphire hung* 
Ah, Circe, was it but thy mirth 
That made the palace-courts of Earth ? 

Hard at the open gate she stands, 
The poison-chalice in her hands ; 
With laughter in her evil eyes 
She lures the spirits from the skies. 

And bids them drink : 

Straightway they sink 
To human form and heed no more 
The flaming walls, the shining floor ; 
But herd and quarrel, feed and sleep . . . 
Circe, ah, Circe, canst thou not weep ? 
And was it only for thy mirth 
Were made these palace-courts of Earth ? 

The mariners of old who fared 
At nightfall under Circe's isle 

Saw beacon-light and torch that flared 
With odorous incense, to beguile 

Sea-weary men to leave their ships 

And set her poison to their lips. 

But, drawing nigh, their ears might mark 
The bay of wolves that roamed the dark. 
And mingled grunt and wail and cry 
From lair and den and nest and sty. 
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WHO KNOWS NOT CIRCE ? 

'More sail! 'Tis Circe's isle ! Past! Past!' 
The night- wind bent the crowded mast 
Till sunrise on an opal sea 
Brought safe the shores of Italy. 

Last nighty on ether's foaming blue 
Star-islanded, from other strands 

Sky-mariners unknowing drew 
Close to the roaring cliffs and sands 

Where breaks the ether's ocean-girth 

Against the headlands of our earth. 

But one, with ear of finer tone. 

Heard brutish cry and senseless moan 

And wail of tears above the blast. 
And sudden to the helmsman cried, 
' Out ! Out ! For love of Grod, steer wide ! 

More sail ! 'Tis Circe's isle ! Past ! Past ! ' 

At dawn, beyond the outer stars 

They crossed a haven's silver bars 

And moored in their appointed place 

Safe in the utmost reach of space. 

But we, in Circe's palace now, 

Were lured and duped ; our shining brow 

Grew dull with wrinkled veil of strife . . . 

Yet when the drug's fell potence fails 
And we are freed from bodied life. 

Perchance we, too, may crowd the sails. 
And flee from earthly sorceries 
To find the dawn on larger seas. 
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FOR ZEUS' GROVE AT DODONA 

You who seized the cloud and shattered him» 

Drank him deep in your bodies oaken. 
You who caught the sun and scattered him 

Like sherds of yellow basins broken. 
You who sent the winds to the Cretan caverns, 
To towns of Egypt, ships and crowded taverns 
And markets full of voices, to bring you tiding 
Of strange things deft in the future hiding, 
Oaks of Dodona, wise and strong. 
Bend your heads to my earthem song ! ' 

A day shall be when the peasant knows 

Naught of Dodona nor of those 
Who in soft piety were led 

Where wind and dove prophetic made 

A voice half sunlight and half shade ; 
And there, in secret seer's stead. 
Shall grunt the swine, the acorn-fed ; 

And there on winter-hearth shall blaze 

The sacred grove of holier days, 

Heating the lentil-pot of one 

Who heeds not anger of the Sun 

Nor wrath of all the Pagans old 

If his dim cabin be acold. 
Oaks of Dodona, wise and strong. 
Bend your heads to my earthern song ! 
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THE CHARIOTEER OF ELIS 

Burl 

Hold back my plunging horses with tight rein, 
While Elis' king, with proud hands to the sky 
Lifting a prayer, watches the slow blood stain 
God's smoking altar ; then, *' Up, up, amain ! 
My Myrtilos, my driver of quick steeds 1 ' 
And while the broken shaggy throat yet bleeds, 
He leaps beside me, flashing with his spear. 
And we are sped. 

It is all wind and light 
From that first onset. . . . Like the wraith of dream 
The wooded hills drift up ; the rivers seem 
Like scattered mirrors in the sun. I hear 
The shout «>f people, breaking left and right, 
Blow past me. Hoof and bounding wheel 
Clamour and cry beneath ; out flies the steel 
In flame. About me wrapped, the rein 
Tears at my body ; underfoot, the strain 
Shakes upward through me. With wild joy I stare 
Where those strong backs strive ever up and 

down, 
While with wide lash I part the singing air. 
And the fierce glad heads plunge at the open 

plain. 
Cold speaks the voice beside me, ^ Patras town. 
Good, Myrtilos ! We gain.' 
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THE CHARIOTEER OF ELIS 

For there ahead, where hard above the strand 
The highway runs, we see their straining car ; 
By the blue sea that laughs along the land 
Their grim steeds labour. I can mark afar 
The driver leaning wide in useless blows. 
And one who turns his head to watch how nigh 
We draw upon them, and with distant cry 
Shouts at his horses. 

Yet the morning goes 
Ere my unmoving master shifts his spear 
And that cold voice takes sudden warmth. Now 1 

Speed 1' 
I cry in answer, and each wearying steed 
Leaps frenzied with new joy, while yet more near 
We draw upon those faces of white fear 
That turn and turn, knowing the time is nigh. 
Then is it mine to lash the steeds and cry 
With reason reft. The sky roars : earth upheaves : 
We pass in turmoil 1 and a spearpoint cleaves 
Through aching shoulders, driven by the hand 
Of Elis' king ... I stop the steeds, and stand. 

Where the blue gulf comes up through reefs of red 

In shining peace, we bury the new dead. 

^ Again Hippodameia hath not wed,' 

Speaks the grey king. Homeward I turn the steeds 

Until above great Erymanthos* head 

The dying day from crimson body bleeds. 

****** 
O thou white daughter of an evil king, 
O brown-eyed glory of our Elian shore, 
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THE CHARIOTEER OF ELIS 

Hippodameia, whom the reed-birds sing. 

Whom the wind-flowers love and the golden fields 

adore, 
I hold thee more than horses, more than mad 
Delight of chariot-driving ! Art thou sad 
For those dead suitors, living under earth ? 
Not thou, nor thy dread father, knows my pain. 
I love thee, too, and my swift steeds have slain 
Thy lovers, that no man of kingly worth 
Should take thee from my eyes . . . 

O selfish plight ! 
How all has changed within me ! Yesternight 
There came a suitor, one from far away, 
(Pelops his name was) young and proud and gay 
And like a May-bird amorous of love. 
And when he stared on thee, there broke a light 
In those cold maiden eyes ; those cheeks grew 

bright 
With kindled blood. I saw how thy breast strove 
Most strangely with keen breath. (And I, alas, 

know well 
These signs I) 

This night I could not sleep. They tell 
Of that Ixion whirling on a wheel. 
Such was my torment. 

With the dawning grey 
I broke my musing, bound my heart to deal 
Its own disaster. Ere full flood of day, 
I stole to the grey stables. (Aye, they heard 
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THE CHARIOTEER OF ELIS 

And whinnied ; but I stilled them with a word.) 
Within the nave of one well-fashioned wheel 
I sought the pin, drew out the bond of steel, 
Wrought me a peg of spUntered wood and frail. 
And drove it fast, ^e ride with death for third 
Upon our car to-day, since wood must fail 
Where steel scarce served, 

like one who hies 
Where jagged shapes of twisted rock arise 
To fright his steeds on the wild edge of foam, 
So shall we race to-day, — and come not home. 
Pelops and Hippodameia wed this night. 
Since He of Elis cannot stay their flight ! 
For Him 'tis death ; but I with shuddering hand 
Clasping some altar in Arcadian hills 
May find bare refuge^ and, if Fate so wills, 
Depart imheeded to a foreign land ... 

The steeds are ready. Sire. Do Thou command 1 
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AT THE POOL OF ADVENTURE 

Hark, how they rustle, the reeds ! 
Wind never harries them here ; 
Pewter and lead is the mere. 
Brackish and foul are the weeds. 

Here are no dogs on the rocks, 
Here is no whistle of boys, 
Chatter of maidens, and noise. 
Bleating and running of flocks ; 

Goose in the marsh never feeds ; 
Fishierman's net never draws. 
(Shoreline is printed with claws . . . !) 
Hark, how they rustle, the reeds ! 
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BIRDS OF STYMPHALUS 

Like priests on mountain-tops who talk 

To the red sunrise. 
They spread their brazen wings and stalk 

Along the shingle. 
From flshspine-littered nest they ride 

On clanging feathers, 
Or gorged with prey they flap to hide 

In leafless forest. 

Like demons of the wind who feed 

At lonely islands. 
They gather in the sky to speed 

On fierce adventure. 
By crag and shivering mountain-head 

Their screams re-echo ; 
The stagnant sea takes image red 

Of their swift passing ; 
The daylight leaps on them Uke sun 

On polished kettles ; 
And where they perch, the flame-colours run 

Like burning windflowers. 

Smitten they fall with ringing of hot arrows 

From Him, the Bowman, 
And wounded trail their broken wings like harrows 

On winter stubble. 
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BIRDS OF STYMPHALUS 

Sharp-screaming from their murderous tongues, 
they he 

In bleeding nettles. 
Hard in the sun, with outstretched neck they die, 

A blazmg copper. 
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HERACLES SAILS WESTWARD 

Sun-bowl, beaten of hollow gold. 

Who is asleep in thee ? 
Sky-water whispers ; about thy hold 

Plashes the mighty sea. 
The blue, the windy, the cloudy-foaming. 

The westward drifting heavens-tide : 
Sun-bowl, high with yellow combing. 

Who is asleep inside ? 

Has he ox-thong bow, has he spirit flaming, 

A mouth that mocks, and a short strong eye ? 
Is he stock of the hunters, the lion-taming? 

Can he shoot a bird from the moonlit sky ? 
There are cattle, black with sombre faring. 

Who eat dark herb on an island height : 
Ship of the sun, what man art thou bearing 

Westward unto the night ? 

Will he slay the herdsman, the crooked-chested? 

Will he drive the cattle one by one. 
The swinging-hoofed, the mighty-breasted 

Oxen of the sim ? 
Will he homeward turn on the black still ocean 

That under the earth flows east away ? 
Will the oxen low in wild commotion 

To-morrow, when comes the day ? 
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HERACLES SAILS WESTWARD 

Sun-bowl, glitter of noonday gold 

High on a tranquil sea. 
Sky-water plashes about thy hold : 

Who is asleep in thee ? 
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PEGASOS AT HIPPOKRENE 

Ah, the little lame-back horses 

Cropping the grey-green grass of Ascra ; 

Ah, the colts by the marsh Copaic 
Plimging their clumsy and short-foot courses ! 
Ah, the mules with their daylong burthen 

Stirring the dust on the trails of Phocis ; 

Ah, the donkeys, the braying grey-feet. 
Thistle-eaters, of earth the earthen ! 

Ha, the scent of the piny highlands 

Over the savage rift of Pindos ; 

Ha, the tang of the sea at Athos, 
Smell of the towns on the mid-sea islands ! 
Ha, the brazen sky of the drouth-wind 

Bearing me over the sandy Nilelands ; 

Ha, the snow of the Thracian hillstorm 
Smiting the breasts of the Cretan southwind I 

Ah, the little lame-back horses. 

What know you of the wild wet meadows. 
What of the glades where I drink at evening, 

What of my magical sky-flung courses ? 

You, man-ridden, in field and stable 

Slaves, lash-broken, in scorn I leave you. 
Wild as the foam from the cliffs of Leucas» 

Whirled like a cup from the winegod*s table ! 
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WIND BEYOND PANORMOS 

Ho, grey sea ! wrinkle thy lips ; 
Blow thy spray on the scudding ships ; 
After them, after them ! fierce and fast 
With reeling hull and with plunging mast 
Whip their sails and blow them wide. 
Ere they can furl them, over the side. 
Drive, drive, thou helpless bark I 
Over the sunset into the dark 
Run with the wind and drift with the wave 
With floating spars for thy seamen's grave ! 
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NIGHT-MERCHANTS 

Up from dim horissons sweeping 

On the blast of southern gales. 
Into harbours grey and sleeping 
Come we like moon-shadow creeping. 
With the night-wind in our sails. 

Up the streets our bellman goes, 
Through the fog his lantern blows : 
' Ships are in ! ships are in ! * 
Like a harrow through the whin 
Goes his voice through far and near : 
^ Ships are here ! ships are here ! ' 

Through the moonlight come they down 
Crooked ladders of the town, 
Bundled dress and hurried shawl 
Scrambling down the fishers' wall, 
like a folk in dream they fare. 
Touch our bales and bundles rare. 
Gape as though they'd never seen 
Merchants of such sultry mien. 
Try the trinkets, throat and finger. 
Make to go, yet wistful linger. 
Buy at last, and laden crawl 
Like grey spiders on a wall, 
Misty coat and moonlit gown, 
Up the ladders to the town. 
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NIGHT-MERCHANTS 

Ere the sun we pack our bales. 
Catch the tide before it fails. 

In the murk of dawn 
Spread our red and yellow sails, 

And are gone. 
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CABIN-LIGHTS 

Ho, swinging lanterns down in the ship, 

^Do ye hear at the pounding seams 
How the salt sea-buffets stagger and sUp ? 
Do ye feel the bows, how they climb and dip ? 

Do ye hear how creak the beams ? 
Ye are burning in gale, ye are tossing in sea. 

Grimy and greasy and squat o' form ; 
Yet ye sit in the deep of the labouring ship 

Like the calm at the heart of a storm. 
And wink and shine as if naught cared ye 
For the wind in the air or the salt in the sea. 

Ho, swinging lanterns down in the ship. 

If I carry you safe ashore, 
I'll nail you high, to smoke and drip 

Where rocks neither roof nor floor ; 
And we'll sing together, ' Oh, what care we 
For the wind in the air or the salt in the sea ? ' 
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SURF AFTER STORM 

Spray of the sea, throw your white smother I 
Clamber athwart dark stanchion and rafter ; 
'Tis the rock-hewn house of the grim earth- 
mother : 
Cover her terrace with raging laughter ! 
Run like thousand-footed ghosts, 
Climb to her roof, from its ridge fling high 
Over her ragged beams and posts. 
Chaff and smoke on the sky ! 

Spray of the sea, a mile away 
The highland pastures the dry-foot kine. 
The mowers are spreading their hot still hay. 
The steeples glitter, the roof -leads shine. 
Spray of the sea, she is stronger than you^ 
This green earth-mother in field and hill ; 
Sink back ; lie quiet I >on windy blue 
Let your white hands be still. 
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LUKE FOR A SHIP 

CoBCE where no more the dread sea-caverns 

Spume up darkly their wraiths unending ; 

Over the wild blue desert wending 
Follow no more with prow upcurled 
Quest of shadowy island taverns 

Over the edge of the windy world. 
Walk no more on the bleak sea-plains : 
Hillsman thou art ! in thy pinewood veins 

Stirs the sap of the forest yet ; 
The wild things running so light, so fleet, 
That touched thee in passing with furry feet, 
The rooted soil, and the upland rains 

Never shalt thou forget ! 

Shoreward, came shoreward ! from lonely sea 
Step down, and from crossing foam. 

To the windless harbour thai waHs for thee 
Come home, far ship, come home. 

Still stands the wharf imder flapping sails. 
Over the littered gangway streaming, 
Shouting negroes with shoulders gleaming 

From flare-lit hold shall hoist thy bales. 

Boys shall under thy rigging linger. 
Tell each rope at tackle and fall. 

Touch thy fittings with wistful finger, 
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LURE FOR A SHIP 

And old men loiter up the quay. 

And girls in flutter of crimson shawl 
Whose thoughts are not of the sea. 

Shoreward^ come shoreward ! and step thee down 
From the roads of the crossing foam ; 

To the lamplU wharf of thine own grey town 
Come homCy far ship, come home. 

Slave art thou of an evil race 
Driving thee over the world in greed ; 

Rudder foul to thy heels they place. 
Sharp as a bit to a steed. 

Wild they ride through sun and moon, 

Whirling wind and wet monsoon ; 

Load thee high with tawdry spoil, 

Give thee nothing for thy toil, 

Coloured prow nor silken sails. 

Gilt nor brass nor carven rails. 

Whip thy spars and break the snare ! 

Turn thee ! flee thee ! hither fare 
Shoreward to thy rest ; 

Come as a swan white-winged that flies 

Out of the stormy sunset skies 
Home to his secret nest. 

Shoreward, come shoreward ! from lonely sea 
Step down, and from crossing foam. 

To ihe windless harbour thai waits for thee 
Come home, far ship, come home. 
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ASOLA 

O FAB blue hills of Asola, O gates and tattered 
walls 

Where blows the wind and sails the cloud, where 
summer sunlight falls ; 

O twisted streets of gables green, with windows 
sunk a-wry. 

And market-days of red and tawn beneath a stream- 
ing sky ; 

cellar-shops where lurks the wine in casks of 

timber old, 
And women-folk with aprons spun of crimson, 

stitched with gold : 
Stay but a year and change thee not, and I will 

come to thee, — 
To the tumbled roofs of Asola on the hills above 

the sea ! 

For there I heard a nightingale ; and there in 
boyish wise 

1 kissed a mouth and with hot love made fast 

a woman's eyes ; 
And, dreaming through the little dawn, beyond my 

window's wall 
Heard cocks that crew and watched the sun finger 

the poplars tall. 
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ASOLA 

And oh, the songs I wrote me there in a room of 

empty stools, 
Ere I knew that love was a tiny thing and the world 

was big with fools ! 
Could I but stay and change me not, still should 

I live in thee, — 
O lovers'-town of Asola on the hills above the sea ! 
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WINDOW OF DEATH 

Could I but fix upon this panelled glass 
That stretch of field and sky, turn yonder grass 
To patch of foreground colour, set blue-green 
Of distant hill, as painter doth his scene, 
Here fast upon my window's square domain. 
And have the world not through, but on, its pane. 
Glued flat as is a picture, — ^would I shatter 
With one wild fist that glowing landscape, batter 
Blue blotch of sky and yellow disk of sun 
To formless sherd and splinter, or with one 
Slow finger raise that square of sky and field 
To mark behind its screen what lay concealed ? 

And Thou, good Death, before that shining pane 
Whereon is fixed the world for every brain. 
What dost Thou do ? destroy it with a clout. 
Or raise it soft to let us peer without ? 
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WINDOW OF SLEEP 

Window of sleep, so grey, 
Never a gleam through thy milky pane, 
Shut and curtained the long long day ! 
Sunny hours or hours of rain, 
Shut, fast shut, and never a ray 
Piercing thy strange Uttle square of grey. 
I strike on the glass, but I knock in vain, 
Window of sleep, so grey ! 

Window of sleep, of a sudden, glowing, 
Look, thou art open, wide and free I 
And leaning out where the stars are showing 
I hear great rivers foaming, flowing 
Downward afar to a moonlit sea. 
Flowers are here at the lattice growing. 
And hark, far winds of enchantment blowing. 
Window of sleep, through thee I 
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BROTHER FULGENTIUS 

Through dusty shadow crawled the Ught 
With groping homed eyes, a snail 

That over shelf and wall of grey 
Came unto one whose finger trail 

Within the letters* sombre play 
Traced olden words of holy tale : 
" A thousand years within Thy sight 

Are but as yesterday.'* 



Down crept the sunhght to his book : 
FulgentiuSy lift thy head, and look ! 

The winds in the grass go by, 

The white clouds drift on the sky. 

And the swallows fly, now low, now high. 

In the sun, in the merry merry sun, 

Where the furry rabbits run ; 
While sweet, sweet, sweet comes the lusty note 
From the throstle's speckled and feathered throat 

In the Sim, in the yellow sim. 

Fulgentius, close thy book I 

Hard at thy window ledge. 

Balanced on windy wings 

Just at the swaying edge 

Of his branch, a throstle sings ; 

Under him bends the bough ; 

Ah, what a pride in his skill, 
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BROTHER FULGENTIUS 

Fluting and quavering trill I 

Hark, from the beechen hill 

Answers another bird now. 

Thou, with thy learning long, 

Read me that rippling song I 

For the sound of it took 

Thine eyes from thy book 
And thy heart from the shadow of cloisters grey 
Up to the hills where the rabbits play. 

Fulgentius, close thy book ! 
For oh, 'tis all but a passing dream. 
This world of shadow and broken gleam ; 
And the song of a bird is a stranger thing 
Than wisdom and much pondering. 

Brother Fulgentius stole away 

By stair and cloister row ; 
He slid the bolt of the postern grey, 

And forded the stream below ; 
He climbed the hill to the tumble-stile 
Where the cowslips grow in Spring, 
And there he lingered a little while 

To hear the throstle sing. 
But drowsy, drowsy went his eyes 

With the Sim on the green of the trees. 
And he nodded down to the woods and the 
skies 
And the bird's brown melodies. . . . 
Brother Fulgentius, 'tis but a dream. 
This world, and all that this world may seem ; 
For the feet of God walk through the Spring, 
And the song of a bird is a secret thing. 
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BROTHER FULGENTIUS 

He woke. But when he crossed the hill» 
The stile was vanished ; at the rill 
Him seemed that nothing was the same ; 
And when he to the convent came» 
*Twas ruined. Some one of strange look 
And garbled speech, within a book 
Long searching, read at length the name,- 
^ Fulgentius . . . from our halls betook 
This mom himself unseen away * ; 
Then, fingering through the letters grey, 
* A thousand years,* quoth he, * to-day.* 

But he to whom he read was pale 

As misty waters. At the rail 

He sank and slept, and woke no more. 

*Twas there they buried him, and o*er 

His body wrote a simple lay : 

" A thousand years are but a day.'* 

(But / would have written in carven ring, 
' The song of a bird is a secret thing.*) 
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HILL-SONG 

Summer, leave thy yellow island 

Sleeping on the southern sea ; 

Wind and rain are in the highland 

Searching soft for thee. 
Gipsy-folk are ye ; together 
Drive your wagons on the heather. 
Pitch your tent, your ponies tether 
By the shining tree. 

If I come, a ragged singer 

That in lift have lain. 
At your crossings let me linger, 

Inching from your wain 
Gbld of light, of mist a raiment. 
Flute of air. A beggar-claimant. 
Spare me these for poet's payment. 

Summer, wind, and rain ! 
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« TWO BnU) SONGS 



I SAW a bird alight upon a bough 
And all the glad white blossoms fall away ; 

Yet there he sang as though his heart were now 
Still in the mid of May. 

Blithe Soul of the world, to be so young 

With May-song ! in September 
To try the tune so often sung — 

And not remember ! 

II 

Sing, sing, sing, thou pretty bird ! 

What are thoughts but bended grasses 

Where the wind of memory passes ? 

Who forgets, can sing once more 

All that he has sung before. 
Thoughtless still and grief -unstirred 
So sing ever, pretty bird 1 

Sing, sing, sing, thou pretty bird 1 

What are words but evil glasses 

Where the world distorted passes, 

Twisted trees and crooked skies. 

Music that asunder flies ? 
Song is sweeter without word. 
So sing ever, pretty bird ! 
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FOR A WOODLAND SQUIRREL 

Brother, who in flrwood house you, 

Forest-haunter shadow-fleet, 
From your furtive sleep I rouse you 

Not to mock you, but to greet. 
Children call you witches* slave : 

Such have I from boyhood been. 
Serving sim and moon and wave 

And the wind in branches green. 

You, the merry, heedless climbing, 

Loved of summer, windy-free, 
I, the laggard, empty-rhyming 

Ebdled stranger at your tree, 
Selfsame master you and I 

Follow, — I with groping feet, 
You a-run on thicket high. 

Sun-encircled, shadow-fleet. 

You, afoot on tiny quest, 

Heed what I shall never learn, 
Crossing wind in piny crest, 

GUnt and ripple on the bum ; 
Woodland voices swift arouse you, 

Earthen odours drift to nieet 
You that high in firwood house you, 

Smi-encircled, shadow-fleet. 
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FOR A WOODLAND SQUIRREL 



Etna's sage in last 

Of the gods' immortal boon 
Vanished : on the hill of fire 

Found they but his brazen shoon. 
So would I, in vain endeavour 

Wildwood's wizardry to find. 
Vanish and like you live ever, 
but a verse behind. 
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JOY 

I FELL asleep in rainy afternoon 

Where piped the robins through the green of 
spring. 

And in my sleep I saw a merry thing, 
A yellow man who capered on the moon 
Till shook sweet laughter all my body through 

And music crept from the dark mountain-side : 

O yellow, man, I'd wander all the Wide 
To be your friend, and live a year with you ! 
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THE STORES AND THE PIPERS 

*TwAS a road of red on the sky's blue sill 

And pipers three who played 
Where the merchants come through the folded hill ; 

But never a coin they paid 
To the blowing cheeks and the noisy trill ; 
And an empty bowl was the meed of skill. 

For art is a foolish trade. 

But down below, by the rainy mill 
The storks in the marsh who wade 
To the pipers three a reverence made 
And danced a Springtime masquerade 

With wing and clappering bill. 
Now what was that to a purse, for aid 

Of a mouth that was hungry still ? 
Yet the pipers three laughed loud and swayed 

High on their sunny hill, 

And blew their pipes more shrill. 

Christ help them 1 theirs was a foolish trade, 
If that was the meed of skill ! 
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FAIRY GOLD 

What folly is this in mouths of men ? 
* With net of steel we've dragged the fen. 
And found no nixies ; in the stream 
We've taken many a flashing gleam, 

But Naiads there were none ; 
For seven days in glare of sun 
We've dug away the hollow hill. 
Yet found no fairy-folk. Be still. 
You fooUsh poet-tribe,' they've said ; 
' The little folk of the hill are dead ! ' 
And Uke a turkey-cock they're red 
With strutting rage. . . . But what is that to me ? 
For I have seen the bare twigs of a tree 
All sharp and fine against the frosty skies ; 
And I have seen the fire, before it dies, 
Make smoke of Djinns, for that strange company 
Which goes with Soliman to Yemen, to behold 
Bilkis, the Queen. 
Across the moorland I have seen 
The wild mares gallop. When the roofs were cold 
I've heard the chimes on slated gables skip 
Like girls in clinking shoes ; I've seen red sails ; 
And swum in foam ; and slept aboard a ship. 
And I have touched the eyes of snails, — 
Those poor, those frail, those timorous eyes I 
And I have watched the dragon-flies, 
And seen the crane-dance in the Spring. 
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FAIRY GOLD 

Crouching, have I not felt 
The rush of air beneath a buzzard's wing ? 

Have I not smelt 
Salt tang of tidal marshes, never been 
At wharves when fishing-boats came in ? 

Poor stupid children, — ^with your childhood gone I 
Must nymph and fairy be just blood and brawn. 
And did you think we meant 
To ease our discontent § 
With pretty lies and bright regrets ? 
Indeed, no nixies in your nets ? 
And mermaid never a one 
In the deep dark ocean lives ? 
O ye that count the stars and weigh the sun. 
The world is water in your sieves ! 
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CHILD'S VERSE 

Eat glass, and we shall gipsies be 

And ride a painted cart ; 
Or catch the sister of the wind 

Who lives in Shadow Mart. 
Sit in the fairies* morning ring. 

Wake the old frog at noon, 
Or come and see the secret dance 

Of moths that wear the moon. 

For much there is, and more shall be, 

And mark thee I much has been : 
The old grey fiddler is not dead ; 

Still wears he cloth o' green. 
And while there's yet a nesting bird. 

While blossoms tree and flower. 
And while there's water, air, and sun. 

His fiddle keeps his power. 

Steal cake, and we will beggars be 

And hide in yellow sage. 
To catch the sister of the wind 

And put her in a cage 1 
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WAGONS ON THE ROAD 

I HAVE watched the passing of horses, I have seen 
the choking swarm 
Of the dust Uke locust alighting on leaf and on 
waterless grain, 

I have marked the carriers dwindle and the lag- 
foot russet storm 
Of the dust-cloud settle and vanish on the rim 
of the sun-hot plain ; 

But these are ever in haste and I love them not so 
well 

As the creaking slow-wheel wagons where the folk 
of the steppeland dwell. 

To be child of a nomad mother 1 and out of a 
cluttered wain 
To circle my eyes on a world that moves all day 
without haste, 
To hear the song of the driver, to feel the swing 
and the strain 
Of a house that stands not still, on a wandering 
windy waste ! 
To watch the new-felt fleetness hke wine in the legs 

of the foals. 
And tend the birth and the dying of the shadowy 
cattle-souls ! 
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WAGONS ON THE ROAD 

How much would I learn that is hidden to them 
whose houses are still. 
Who follow no feet of horses between the grass 
and the sky. 

Who track not the Spring to his uplands nor pas- 
ture flocks on a hill, 
Nor sleep at dark in the open while the stars 
drive their wagons by 

Across the steppes of heaven, a-joumey all night 
without haste 

On the plains where there stands no village, eternal 
in&iite waste I 
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BEGGARS 

You of the painted wagons, folk of the shimmering 

eye. 
What do you stretch your wrinkled hands, wide for 

the passer-by ? 
You that are rich with your legends, you with your 

wisdom of old. 
What do you ask of the west-world, land that has 

only gold ? 

You of the moors at nightfall, you of the smoking 

fire. 
What have the dreary town-folk fit for your 

hearts* desire ? 
You that have rain for your brother, riding with 

wind and sun. 
What would you ask of the west-world, weary and 

over-done ? 

You with the galloping ponies* clatter and shimmer 

of hoofs. 
What do you stand at our houses, gape at our 

motionless roofs ? 
Bread you may have, and pennies ; but in turn, for 

a gift ere you rise. 
Toss me the wind of your homeland^ the world-old 

dream in your eyes. 
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WALLS 

Behind them are roses, the roses of Persia, 
Red in the twilight, like throat of a loved girl, 
Watery, filled with the fragrance of Eden : 
Here it is desert. 

Behind them are trees ; in their rustling shadow, 
Like jewels falling from pale white foreheads. 
The birds are singing, the moon-enamoured : 

Here it is silence. '^^ 

Behind them are paths, and the coming of footfalls. 
Jangle of music, low laughs, and bright whisper. 
Opening windows and carpeted hallways : 
Blows the grey sand here. 

High on the walls are the warders, the spearmen ; 

Roar the great horns with their mouths to the 
desert; 

Flash the quick torches through chinks in the gate- 
way : 

Here is no passing. 

Desert and silence 1 Grey sand in our clothing. 
Under the walls and the wandering moon-clouds 
Dream we of gardens and birds and voices. 
Never to find them. 
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A SHIP IN THE STRANGE SEA 

This is the seagod's hair : 

Thiou^ the green of it peers the sky 
Like the eyes of leopards a-stare 

Through the reeds when the wild-duck fly ; 
And the sun like a ship in the air 

Sails over our masthead high. 

This is the seagod's hair : 

From dawn to dusk we see 
Only the strands of it, fair 

As the young green leaves of a tree. 
Twined on our sails like a snare 

That the wings of a bird cannot flee. 

This is the seagod*s hair : 

Through the leagues of it spreads the heat, 
like the smell of a sea-thing's lair 

When the tides go down at its feet, 
Unflooding the shingles there 

In the caves of its foul retreat. 

This is the seagod*s hair : 

We shout, and there *s none to heed. 
Day's torches over us flare ; 

Night quenches them black on our need ; 
The stars go a-skip on their stair. 
And mock at us, wishing us speed. 
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A SHIP IN THE STRANGE SEA 

This is the seagod's hair : 

O Christ, that my hands could feel 

The rough hard touch of the share 
In the stubble, or whet me a steel, 

Break horses, and clatter the square 
With a rabble of dogs at my heel ! 

This is the seagod's hair : 

From the masthead hungry we gaze 
For a path where our ship may fare. 

For a strand that our feet may graze, — 
Though we know that the sea stretches bare, 

Green to the outermost haze. 

This is the seagod's hair : 

Slain without weapon we die, 
Hearing the gulls in the air. 

Watching the cormorants fly. 
Looking our last despair 

Through the green of it, up to the sky ! 
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DEAD-MAN'S MARSH 

Fen-watbb, ooze of the world, prayer of the buried^ 
a-bubblmg 
Up through the weed of time, up through the 

rot of the years. 
Who are you, ghostly voice, that whispers 
through stifle of tears 
Stagnant with moulder of thought, heavy with 
centuries' troubling ? 

Who are you, memory-thralled ? can the sun not 
journey imbidden 
With morning above the moor, wind, cloud, and 

the drenching of heather. 
But you underneath remember ten-thousand 
days of such weather. 
And sigh, ' I have lived it before ! * . . . Poor soul, 
to be captive and hidden 

Down in the marsh of the dead, a spirit for endless 
troubling, 
A mind for shadow to darken with mouldering 

sorrow and sUme 
Till it turn in the rot of the years, in the low 
black weed of time 
To fen-water, ooze of the world, prayer of the buried 
a-bubbling ! 
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STORMDANCE 

Why do you spread your tails, peacocks, why do 

you scream so high ? 
Why do you circle, swans of the simlight, round the 

black nest of the sky ? 
Why do you wing so low, swallows, over the restless 
wheat ? 

Skip, lambs ; 
Bleat, rams ; 
Oxen, stir your feet t 

The naked girl with the shoes of fire. 
The stormgod has her by ankle and hair ; 

^ Oho I * she cries to his brutal ire ; 
She leaps, she laughs, she falls through the air ; 

She kicks her shoes on the village spire ; 
The stormgod rages : she is not there. 

Why do you spread your tails, peacocks, why do you 

step so trim ? 
Why do you bow to the old grey cedar, bitter and 

gnarled and grim ? 
Why do you dance, O pinkfoot pigeons, like souls 
on Heaven's street ? 
Skip, lambs 
Bleat, rams ; 
Oxen, stir your feet I 
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THE ESCAPE OF THE DEMON 

Beneath the walls of heaven, where the windy 

starflowers sprang, 
I heard the sun make music, and a silver voice that 

sang: 

* Adown in the earthgod's garden where the day's 

red waters rise. 
In a yellow jar imprisoned, the demon of winter lies. 
On the mouldering seal is written a word of crooked 

ween 
Like the crossing of forest branches, like the waving 

of grasses green. 
The birds will sing forever in trees of a thousand 

year. 
For the twisted demon is taken, the master of frost 

and of fear.' 

So sang by the walls of heaven, where the foam- 
white starflowers blew. 
To the sun, the mighty harper, a silver voice of dew. 

Now mark, what befeU ... 

From the thousand-pillared hall of morning 
Rush the slaves with wail and warning ; 
In courtyard grey they gather their forces. 
Shout to their packs and leap to their horses. 
Crying, * "nie demon is fled ! ' 
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THE ESCAPE OF THE DEMON 

He crushed the seal like a spokeless felloe. 
Scattered the shards of his jar of yellow, 
Slipped like smoke over grass and scree, 
Ruined the mirror of sky and sea. 
Who are these that whisper and shake their 
head? 

They that are djring. 

Garden and forest and field low-lying. 
Who is this in anger of mountainous tread ? 

Only the storm-wind crying, 

Crying, * The demon is fled ! * 
The clouds ride up on their sunny courses. 
Shout to their packs and spur their horses ; 
Ha, how they gallop ! His flight they'll sever, 
Bring him boimd, to a mightier jar. 
Seal him with print of moon and star. 

Prison him there forever ! 

They cannot . . . 

Thinner than smoke of a noonday fire 
Round the earth has he spread his gyre. 
The skies are faded, the shadows blurred. 
Southward journeys the whistling bird ; 
Brown is the leaf, in the blowing air 
The thistle flies, and the hills are bare : 
Out of the murk of the freezing weather 
Sinks the snow like a shaken feather. 
The old wife knocks at the kitchen-hall. 
Coughs, and frets with her thin grey shawl. 
Begs milk for her girl, and flame for her toes ; 
* 'Twill be a hard winter ' she says, as she goes. 

And 80 a befell. 
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THE ESCAPE OF THE DEMON 

Beneath the walls of heaven, I heard a beggar sing 
To broken lute and empty bowl his alms-song of 
the Spring : 

* Fear not, fear not, but open wide your windows on 

the street 
And send your daughters out to dance with flowers 

on their feet ; 
And we will lure the demon back with tune of sun 

and star 
And prison him forever fast, deep in the yellow 

jarl' 

Beneath the walls of heaven a dreary beggar cried ; 
But all the doors were driven to, and never a god 
replied. 
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THE FREEING OF FIRE 

Come, fire, and let me make a song of thee. 

For thou art full of mirth. 
A thousand tempers hath the sea, 

A wild sweet voice is earth. 
But thou art laughter, clear, intent 

As blows across the mouth of youth 
The thoughtless wind of merriment 

That knows not heed nor ruth ; 
And like true mirth thy form is cast 
That none may ever hold thee fast. 

I know thy shapes : lift up thy head, 

lithe snake, and show thy skill 
Of dancing ; sway thy hood of red 

While I blow music shrill. 
Poor beast that men have taught to lie 

On hearth, in furnace-lair. 
Through chimneys staring at the sky 

So wistful of the air, 
1*11 give thee freedom ! Call the wind ; 

Ye twain shall roam as one, 
A gipsy troop of vagrant mind 

A-dancing in the sim. 
The fields are dry ; 
Skip high, skip high ! 

Shout with thy wild red lips ; 
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THE FREEING OF FIRE 

Race as the wind-swept galleys go 
Through the screaming foam of the typhoon-blow 
Where the reefs are strung with ships I 

This droning world, with rule and norm 
Beridden, fears thy shifting form 

And prisons it aghast : 
Come, fire, and call the rebel storm 
To lift thee up through rack of sky 
Till earth's black wall behind thee lie 

And the world be overpassed : 
That man in shadow chill and blind 
May learn how great a god and kind 

Wert thou, the prison slave 
To whom not worship and not song. 
But fetters foul and labour long 

In grimy house he gave. 

Like ibis from a clouded stream 

Spread thy red wings in flight. 
Till the last star behind thee gleam 

On the empty rim of night. 
And under black and frozen skies 

Our ocean still his windy lyre 
And Earth uproU her sightless eyes, 

A beggar stretching hands for Fire. 
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THE KETTLE-DRUMMER 

Aee you no more in our midst ? can circle of walls 

not hold you ; 
Feel you no roof overhead ? cannot stones, cannot 

streets enfold you 
With midday running of crowds ; behold you not 

any of these ? 
Drummer, what see you then ? where march you 

with head so high ? 
Walk you sunk to the waist in the wash of im- 
measurable seas, 
Breaks your head through the cloudbank, the 

storm's wild splendour of sky ? 
Who is it chants to you now, the rush in the dawn's 

red mills. 
The clamour of waking towns on the slope of 

unmountable hills ? 
Tread are you now of an army with leaguelong 

music astream ? 
Or are you unseeing, unbodied, unearthly uplifted, 

a gleam, 
A flooding, a presence transfusive, sheer spirit 

exultant of Pride ? 
Not we nor these walls can enfold you 1 Out, 

drummer, and over us stride ! 
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THE CAPTIVE ANGEL 

Music, magic's foster-brother, 
Beed-imprisoned spirit talking 

With bright voices either other 
Sweetly mocking. 

Why so silent lay you hidden ? 
Was there none to help and heed you ? 

Wherefore came no sprite imbidden 
From the sky, and freed you ? 

*' Once o'er Eden mid immortal 
Spirit-troop your planet neared I, 

At your shining ether-portal 
Stood and jeered I, 

Pointed thumb at God's contriving, 
Songless beasthood, dumb and drear. 

Mocked at man discordant striving, 
Broken-tongued with fear. 

^ God in red of anger bound me 

And my merry soul imprisoned. 
Setting leaf and bark around me 

Rude and wizened. 
Dark I sat nor spoke nor stirred me. 
Captive, pale, and sorrow-thinned. 
Till a passing mortal heard me 
Sighing on the wind. 
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THE CAPTIVE ANGEL 

' Whom I mocked, God made my master. 

Free me ! I for ransom bring 
Tones that where the skies turn faster 

Spirits sing. 
Pleasures without sorrow after, 

Gentler joy untouched with care. 
Far-remembered heavenly laughter. 

Songs for earth too fair/ 

Fairy-weaver, phantom tailor 

Working cloth that nothing shows. 

Dipped in airy colour paler 
Than the snows. 

Crafty plead you to deceive us ; 
Were you free your prison strong. 

From our earth you'd flee and leave us 
Empty, without song ! 
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A LEGEND OF DAMASCUS I 



From mist and marsh of Khorasan 

Against the smoky shield 
Of sun and moon a caravan 

Has crossed the Salted Field ; 
And One that rules an evil band 

With rout and rabble goes 
Through Persian hills and ragged sand 

Where the dune-wind shifts and blows 

By Baghdad and by Tadmor takes 

He hungry thousands through 
And at the Holy Portal shakes 

With shouting retinue ; 
His rabble black has climbed the street 

And from God's temple cries» 
' Jesus is here ! We come to greet 

Our faithful, from the skies ! ' 

In every house his crew is in : 

Their fingers lean have stilled 
The woollen threads the women spin, 

And thrown the loom, and spilled 
From bowl and crock, and searched the house 

For wine to revel deep ; 
And now they sing in sheer carouse, 

And drunken now they sleep. « • • 
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A LEGEND OF DAMASCUS 

Come softly down from Thy tall minaret 

In white Damascus, O long-patient God I 
By Tadmor journey, and with Jordan wet 

Thy sandals where of old they trod. 
For now lies sleeping, weak in mortal guise, 

Thine ancient enemy with all his evil rout. 
By revel overcome. Sprawled in Thy temple lies 

The Antichrist. Oh, slay, and from the world 
pluck out 
God's evil. Send Thy trumpet forth ! to cry to 

men : 
^ Jesus is here in truth I the Christ is come again ! ' 
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THE BUILDERS 

FoRWABD they lean, rope on their shoulder. 

Dragging with wheel and sled 
Limestone and marble, freestone and boulder. 
Vein of the cliff and heart of the valley, 

Rock of the tidal bed. 
Freeman and slave, from market and galley. 
Panting and straining at cable and holder, 

Stumbling, bowing their head. 

Steep and high without track, at the summit 
What would they build them? fortress and 
tower ? 
Pirate and plunderer signalling from it. 
Wealth would they save them, shelter their 
power ? 
Famine has wasted them, wan are their daughters. 
Slain were their sons by the flodden waters. 
What do they rear them, these, the broken ? 

A hill-top temple with column and beam. 
To a god that is not, a phantom token, 
A shrine for a vision, a house for a dream I 
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FOLK ON THE BRmGE 



Folk on the bridge where I pass below. 
Ye that over and over go. 
Morning and night, on the arches high. 
Hats and horses against the sky. 
Know ye not rightly where ye would be. 
This side or that ? more blessM than ye 
I, who follow one path to the sea I 

II 

Clear on the windy ramp of light. 
Over the dawn ye fare distraught ; 
Back ye pace with the westering night. 
Fretfully swinging your lanterns white : 
Found ye not that which ye sought ? 
Idle was it ? more blessM than ye 
I, who find what I seek — ^the sea ! 

in 

Was it not ye the bridge who made. 
Sought the stone, and hewed, and laid. 
Flung the arches to set you free ? 
' Gone are they all ! ' (said I) ' gone their way.' 
Back ye wandered the selfsame day. 
Baffled and weary ; more bless^ than ye 
I, who have found my way to the sea. 
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TO THE SEINE IN FLOOD 

From what wet meadows in mid-winter hills 
Come these brown waters whose swift passage fills 
The town with nightlong tumult ? From what fold 
Of quiet farms first slipped they forth, what old 
Sweet sleepy village overhung with green ? 
From bridge to bridge they stride through baleful 

sheen 
Of lanterns swinging red. They pass ; and more 
Crowd on behind them, till their heads look o*er 
The rainy quays. O France, hold thy wild hand ; 
Thou canst not spare them I Through thy stricken 

land 
Sweep not their throng, Spring's burgeoners, from 

thee, 
To the deep shadow of the empty sea ! 
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TO A RIVER VANISHING UNDERGROUND 

You at whose birth the pine-trees sung their black 
incantations^ 
Danced the wind on his swinging, sky-hung 
marvellous rafter. 
Wrought on his hills the sunpriest magical red 
orations, 
Child of the shimmering snowfields, valleyward 
striding in laughter ; 
You who have wandered the forest sunlight- 
haunted and songful. 
Walked in the green of meadows, stroked the grey 
flocks slow-wending. 
Greeted the girls at the bridges, — ^sudden the venge- 
ful, the wrongful 
Earth with her twilight engulfs you, destroyer 
of all, and the ending. 



Where you go glimmers no starshine, comes not in 
clamorous greeting 
Dawn with his birds, nor familiar wind to the 
oaktree cleaving. 
Rain with his mist on the paddock, sun through the 
leaves, and the fleeting 
Laughter of boys in the covert. Step you, 
O river, ungrieving 
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TO A RIVER VANISHING UNDERGROUND 

Down to your silent courses ? Dark through the 
shadow f oref ated 
Feel you the ruler of waters reaching in cavernous 
motion 
Flood of his dim Beloved, bearing you long-awaited 
Thither where bides eternal the black still passion- 
less ocean ? 

Thence shall you rise to the foaming, sunlit 
marvellous sealine. 
Climb on the stair of heaven, wreathed in your 
vaporous changes. 
Stride anew^ from the mountains, down from the 
snow-girded treeline, 
There where the pines sing darkly, high on their 
windswept ranges I 
You from your flowerlit Eden thoughtless and 
indolent faring. 
Blithe amid mountainous davems out of the sun . 
descending. 
Wiser are you than we who cry out at death, and 
despairing 
Struggle and vanish in terror — and know not 
beginning from ending. 
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THE OUVE 

Outside of Athens in the plain 
There stands an olive. Shepherds' fire 

Has burned it, sun and drouth of rain 
Have gnarled its trunk, the winter's ire 

Has eaten through. — ^For every ill, 

Black olives all its branches fill. 

Such are true men. With aged brain 
They stand, though unfulfilled desire 

Has burned them, thought and project vain 
Have gnarled them, foes and fortune dire 

Have eaten through. — ^For every ill. 

They bear their ancient harvest still. 
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TO THE MOON 

Thou art so proud in thine eternal grief » 
Thou who has lost thy children, and alone 
Seated upon a cold and airless throne 

Must watch the earth put forth her year's new leaf I 

So would a mortal mother, all her race 
Of strong sons sleeping where no heart may go, 
Gaze on another woman who leans low 

Over her newborn with love's radiant face. 
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BUBIAL AT SEA 

Stars, through swinging mast come out. 

Sunset, fade on tumbled sea ; 

Gulls, like leaves from winter tree 
Drift and blow and whirl about ! 

Night was ever friend to thee. 

Thou shalt have night for thy dreams, dear 
heart ; 
Thou whose spirit loved the sea, 

In the sea shalt thou have thy part. 
Body's beauty soon shall fade 

Sunk in ocean's heavy stream ; 
Soul, of shifting water made. 

Wrought of tidal drift and dream. 
What hast thou of change to fear ? 

Under dark of ocean hide 
Journeying a thousand year 

Till thou pass the portal wide 
Where the god who wrought the sea 
Deep adream shall welcome thee. 

Stars, look out through swinging mast. 

Lanterns, light the tumbled deep ; 
Watch not, eyes, where he is cast ; 

Gulls, in whirUng circle sweep, 
Fall like leaves from winter tree 
Where he vanished under sea. . . . 
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DECEMBER NIGHTFALL 

Up stands the twilight, shaking free her hair. 
On heaven's ashen hearth quick-fingered air 
Goes searching faded coals, and breathes and blows 
Their thousand tiny fires. On earth, the snows 
A plaintive music make, as thin and clear 
As children's voices singing out the year 
Beneath tight-shuttered windows. Smoke runs 

straight ; 
Farm-carts go creaking through the chill and late. 
Till sounds drop off to silence, one by one. 
Across the sky, the cloud-folk, grey and old, 
Spread giant nets against to-morrow's sun ; 
And all the stars watch, shivering with cold. 
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ALL-SOULS 

Under the Belgian moon they lie 
And dream of nothing. Far away 
The flaming fingers cross the sky • . . 
It is All-souls' to-day. 

From belfries black and ruin-shaken 
The ghostly chimes of midnight play ; 
Far bells of Flanders toll forsaken . . . 
It is AIIhsouIs' to-day. 

Beneath the bitter peace of night, 
Dank drifts the fog in silver-grey. 
The dead half-stir in the cold moon-light 
It is All-souls* to-day. 

They rise, they rise, like vapour's breath, 
With empty eyes, a spectre band, 
And drift across the pits of death. 
All-souls in a broken land. 
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SLAIN IN BATTLE 

Within a rainy field he lies. 
And all about him are the dead. 

I was not tliere to hush his cries ; 
But on that night I dreamed us wed. 

And I had borne a little child 

With struggling hands and whimpering wild. 

And he, its father, leaned o*er me 

And kissed me. Goblin sorcery ! 

I woke : a wind was in the skies. 
And wailing voices o'er me fled. 

He died that morning. • . . 

From his eyes 
There grew a tiny blossom red. 
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LOSS 

Broken he lies, broken he lies ! 

Death's spider-fiends have clutched his brain. 
Wet earth has taken those blue eyes 

You shall not kiss again. 
The blowing laughter left his lips 

Like sun from a crest of foam ; 
He plunged and fell Uke the stumbUng ships 

When whistles the wind on his comb. 

Weep, as storm-clouds racing wild 

At night across wet skies : 
Your heart is a farmstead war-defiled, 

Your mind is a dog that cries. 
Prowl, prowl on the marsh of grief, 

Wail in the wood of sighs. 
The summer is down, dead is the leaf : 

Broken, broken he lies I 
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Blow down, blow down, and cover the sear 
earth, 
You leaves of autumn, riding the wild height ; 
Now comes the stormwind, blowing ghostly 
mirth. 
Filling with rain the empty eyes of night. 
Blow down, blow down I Many were you and 
strong. 
Clothed in the wildwood's green gay-humoured 
gown; 
Coinrade of summer's singing careless throng. 
Leaves of the earth-tree, youth of the world, 
blow down I 

Hear you the wind in the branches ? feel you the 
black air streaming 
Out of the fabulous land's heroic god-visited 
realm ? 
See you the spuming of horses, the tremble of hoofs 
and the gleaming 
Of thunderflame on the riders, the flashing of 
stirrup and helm ? 
These are the olden horsemen that trample the hills 

untrod. . . . 
Roar, roar in the Life-tree, wind of the wrath of 
God! 
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YGGDRASIL 

This is the tree of the earthgod, rooted in midnight 

slime. 
Reaching its branches sunward, wet with the rains 

of Time. 
Rustle the leaves in the treetop ; nest in the boughs 

and sing 
Birds resplendent of feather, shifting and merry of 

wing ; 
Grow in the light, and glisten, flower and fruit of 

the tree 
Dropping their seed like starfall over the infinite 

sea. 
Rustle the leaves in the autumn, circle the birds and 

cry, 
Roars the great wind in the branches, straining the 

earth and sky. 
Come the old fabulous heroes like stormclouds over 

the plain. 
Gather the fruit of the earth-tree, choosing the 

brave from the slain. 
Bare, with its leafless branches over the infmite sea, 
Stouter than storm and winter, in the world-slime 

roots the tree. 

Hear you the sound in the branches ? see you the 
fall, the unending, 
Souls of the slain, the uncounted ? mark you the 
horsemen at hand ? 
Look how they ride on the windways I out of their 
saddles bending. 
Bear they the dead, the heroic, back to the 
fabulous land. 
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Y6GDRASIL 

These are the olden horseihen» speeding with storm- 
fire shod. ... 

Roar, roar in the Life-tree, wind of the wrath of 
God! 

Blow down, blow down, and cover the sear earth. 

You leaves of autumn in the rainy skies, 
Youth of the world, triumphant, in grim mirth 

Striding to battle, passing from our sight. 
Blow down, blow down ! Many were you and 
strong. 
Clothed in new valour's shimmering careless 
gown ; 
To the dull mire of death sinks your bright 
throng, 
Leaves of the earth^tree, youth of the world, 
blow down t 
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FOR RUPERT BROOKE 

Blow out, you bugles of the sleeping host 1 
*Twas you that stirred his heart, and from his eyes 
Drove all the shadow and the murk that rise 

On our dank age, a foul and clinging ghost. 

When England needed strength and solace most, 
His voice awoke ; and like the bird that cries 
One glad sweet note and passes down the skies, 

He sang and vanished. On that murderous coast 

At last he found true song, as lovers see 

(When she on whom their pleading wrought in 

vain 
Lies stricken) in the fading eyes of pain 

Love for a moment waken ere life flee. 

So stares the soul,drawn up from Hell's grey shore, 

On sunlight, — and is blind for ev^nnore, 
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A MARCHING SONG FOR ENGLAND 

IN THE EAST 

From Egypt into China they have builded them 

a wall ; 
They have held the front of Eden on the Teuton and 

his thrall ; 
On the snowy stairs of Elburz you may hear their 

bugles call, 

' Ye are safe ! be at ease ! ye are safe/ 
< 
," There are gardens in the southland where the Tartar 

may not go ; 
There is dewy com in Babel where the desert used 

to blow ; 
In the vineyards over Gaza you may see the grapes 

aglow : 
Ye are safe ! be at ease I ye are safe. 

You shall watch the ships adrifting with the Tigris 

underkeel ; 
In the crooked streets of Baghdad you shall see the 

camels kneel 
With the good things out of Persia that the robber 

could not steal : 
Ye are safe ! be at ease ! ye are safe I 

In the brain of wounded England lay the silence 

for a span ; 
Then she rose and wrought a marvel by the steppe 

of Turkestan : 
Ohy ye women-folk of Irak ; oh, ye children of Iran^ 
Ye are safe ! be at ease ! ye are safe. 
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SONG OF THE SHEPHEBD VLACHS 
IN THE PINDUS MOUNTAINS 

You who know us well, 

Pindus snow-bounded. 
Pastures whereon we dwell 

Shadow-surrounded, 
Honey-sweet hollows 

Flower-enehaunted, 
Loved of the swallows, 

Wild-bee haunted ; 
We the far-ranging 

Of grassland and lea, 
Ask, O unchanging, 

What people are we ? 

Great folk are you, rovers 

Of wasteland and rocks, 
You sheep-clad drovers 

Of thousandfoot flocks. 
High in my hollows 

Making your home ; 
My wild-hearted swallows 

Sing, ^ Hail you, of Rome ! 
From temple and fountains 

Our fathers would bring 
Your speech to these mountains 

When Caesar was king/ 
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TWO VLACH SONGS 



Five years long in storm I wandered 

By the sea ; 
Five years long on barren mountains 

Searching thee. 
In a bower I found my love. 
Sleeping where the wind above 
Shook upon her quiet face 

Roses from a tree. 

Opened she her eyes of black, 

Stared at me. 
From her lips of silver pale 

Whispered she : — 
' Where wert thou through winter storm 

When the cold was on the sky. 
Thou that shouldst have held me warm ? * 

(Ah, poor me I) 
^ Now is summer here, and I 

Need not thee.* 

II 

Two mountains cruel upon the air : 

Over the mountains go. 
Meadow green is there, and there 

Summer fountains flow. 
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TWO VLACH SONGS 

Stoop to drink the water cold. 

Cast thine eyes ahead ; 
Thou Shalt see a lover hold 

Apples round and red. 
^ Boy, for such an apple round 

Is there price to pay ? * 
* Ay, maid, ay : *tis holy ground 

Where you tread to-day/ 
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MA6ABI 

Be strange in what thou wilt, and try 

Thy scorn of me ; 
More cunning and more strange am I 

To follow thee. 

Be thou the forest dark, and I 

Will shift and be 
The shadow-wingW owl, and hie 

Home unto thee. 

Be thou the rocky shore, and I 

Will shift and be 
The mouth of ocean straining high 

To cover thee. 

Be thou the inland moor, and I 

Will shift and be 
The mist, the rain, the heavy sky 

Flung over thee. 

Be thou the cavern deep, and I 

Will shift and be 
The secret breath of earth, and sigh 

My song through thee. 
[82] 



MA6ARI 

Be thou the rack of cloud, and I 

Wm shift and be 
The night-hawk ocean-blown, and fly 

Wide into thee. 

Be thou the empty sky, and I 

Will shift and be 
The streaming of the dawn, and lie 

Entwined in thee. 

Be strange in what thou wilt, and I 

Will shift and be 
A form to clasp thee yet more nigh 

till Thou love Me. 
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DDRABniTY 

Ah yes, swear faiths while life shall list 

Still to be lovers true ; 
The wind whereon that vow was cast 

Keeps better faith than you. 
Who knows, will yet your lips together 

Cling when the snows are here ; 
But the seawind over the heather 

Will blow a thousand year. 

Tis true, true love a garment weaves 

Closer than summer dew ; 
Yet ragged rain among the leaves 

Has stouter garb than you. 
For lovers e'er like mountains ridges 

Boast to endure for aye ; 
But the water under the bridges 

Will wear the world away 
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FIDDLER'S SONG 

The wind blows down from broken moon. 

And faded is the rose. 
A*singing to his crinkled tune, 

Hark how the fiddler goes : 

* Beware of eyes, of lips beware, 

No truth there is in all their lore ; 
Breathe not the perfume of her hair, 
For there is secret poison there ; 
A promise spoken soon is o'er, 
A kiss once given is no more ; 
Thou hast a beggar's load, 
With nothing real for all thy store 
Except the dusty road. 
Lala la! the road, the idle road. 

The fiddler's empty road I 
Beware of love. . . .' 

The night-wind blows 
From the broken moon ; the fiddler goes 
Adown his empty road. 
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TO A FIELD OF POPPIES 

Ye children flaunting evil words, 

Ye laughing, wicked, wild of heart. 
Like a lost flight of tropic birds 
Black-bodied, red of wing. 
Up from the windy wheat ye start, 
And fly, and sing I 

No joy there is in human mind 

More great than your delight, more fair 
Vision ne'er lived in lover's mind 
On wedding eve ; yet ye 
Are deathly servants to despair, 
And poison be. 

For like the sun when westward down 

Unto the dead in Hell steps he 
And bums all night, a scarlet crown 
Behind dark Cora's head, 
O flaming poppies, so are ye, 
With black and red ! 

And when your ruddy petals die. 

Her cup ye hold, that all may see 
That though with wilful heads held high 
Above the com ye leap. 
The end of dance and revelry 
Is only sleep. 
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GREEK ANEMONES 

You who are fairy-frail as the nights of June 
When deep in gardens of the king 

The birds from odorous shadows sing 
Beneath the moon, — 
Why flowered you so soon? 



Soul of the windflower, maid in kirtle grey 
From drudgery of loom and spindle fled away 

To the black forest dancing ; O poor child. 
The snow is under the pine-trees still. 
The cold 's in the sky, the wind 's on the hill. 

And the great storm searches wild. 
Where will you sleep when the night comes down, 
Moth aflutter in sleet and chill ? 
At the edge of the wood, in your yellow gown ? 
In the black pines' terrible shade ? 

Ah, poor little maid ! 

Soul of the windflower, music of reed and flute, 

Piping before the sun while the birds are yet 
mute, 

With merry and brave tune calling earth's slow- 
moving sleepy flocks. 

The sluggard grass to the meadow, the laurel and 
thyme to the rocks ; 
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GREEK ANEMONES 

Heading the sun's procession, the flowergod*s 
radiant feast, 

Sheepboy fluting and blowing the song of the great 
high^priest ! 

You who are stout and fearless, yet timid and fairy- 
frail, 

Dancing maid of the meadows^ piper of Spring, all 
hail! 
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TO THE SPIRIT OF MARCH 

Maenad, shake wide your hair ! 

The wind is on the mountain pines, 
«And cold within his winter lair, 

Dreaming, the wild-beast whines ; 
And forest lights go by 

Singly in silver flame. 
And northern fowl along the sky 

Return to whence they came. 
On ghostly marsh the moonlight shines ; 

The black hills shiver in the air. 
The wind, the wind is on the pines ; 

Maenad, shake wide your hair I 
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WAY OF TEE WIND 

And ^PoUy, foUy ! * samg Oe Hars^ 
The wUe Hars, ihe aU-knawing ants. 

Over the moon the witches ride, 
^^^d, wind, thou shining-eyed. 
Merry-throated child of day. 
Leave them to their evil play; 
Come away, wind, come away. 

On the wild and rainy bog 
They have stirred their pot of fog. 
Thou whose flutter-ribboned shoon 
Dance across the lakes in June, 
What hast thou with mist and moon? 

Come with me and laugh and run 
Up the stairways of the sun ; 
There to watch the dancers leap. 
There to drink of colour deep 
on beds of yellow sleep ! 



Wind, wind, *tis evil play ; 
Whining jackals all are they. 
Thou that wert so childish-eyed . . . 
Hush, he's gone, the window's wide — 
Over the moon the witches ride. 
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THE BACCHANT 

O HAIB unbouiid, O naked shoulders gleaming. 
Once more thy frenzy blows across the lands ; 

Thy dancers come, from the black woodland 
streaming. 
Wild-eyed, with waving hands I 

Blow, pipe ; blow, pipe I make mad their brains 
with laughter 

Of those thin lips ; call, till they follow after 

Thy hair unbound, thy naked shoulders gleaming 
Whiter than ashen brands. 

Fill the broad fields with whirl of Bacchic measure ; 

Leap high with folly, reach hot mouth to pleasure. 

From breast and thigh the windy raiment falls ; 

White gleams the prize. Follow ! she flees, — ^and 
calls I 

She makes of earth her dancing-place forever ; 

Youth is her music. Spring her revel-song ; 
And all wise things are but a tooVs endeavour 

Trod under by the riot of her throng. 
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THE OLD MAGICIAN 

Bird you are not, nor voice» nor aught that's 
human. 
Clothed in no shape you come, swift as the night- 
hawk's wing. 
They call you piper, songster, name you maid or 
woman ; 
Yet none of these are you : for you are Spring. 

like Harlequin you hide in winter bracken 
Ready to come with a great troupe of green 

To build your tents where the bare woodlands 
blacken. 
And lead your beasts from cage and shelter lean. 

You change the snow to thousand-footed waters, 
The tree-tops blur with mist of tiny leaf, 

You draw the May's clear-eyed and merry daughters 
Up through the fields, to spread their blossom 
brief; 

You wind the dreams about the running bobbins 
For the young girls, and set their threads awry ; 

You teach the lovetune to the year's new robins 
Singing so lusty and so high. 
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THE OLD BfAGICIAN V, 

Yet are you frail as shadow, fleet as bloom 
Of morning brides, a breath as lightly stirred 

As a dreaming child when day is in the room, 
Or a green bush where nests a secret bird. 

Yet bird you are not, voice, nor aught that's 
human. 
Clothed in no shape you come, fine sorcery to fling 
Till the grey fox mates, till maid would fain be 
woman. 
Tell me, what are you, you who are the Spring ! 
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ALMA TELLUS 



She dwells with winter in her eyes, 
^ Stark is all the wildwood ; 

Stubble frozen in the field, 
J Nest in every tree revealed, 

Ragged nest without a bird, 
Silent is the wildwood. 



Of wind and snow she builds her skies, 

Empty is the wildwood. 
Oh, but Spring was here to-day 
> Passing with his minstrels gay ; 

/ Flow, brook ; sing, bird ; 

Sweet sweet earth of the wildwood ! 
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MORNING IN THE HILLS \ 

These are the flutes of sunrise blowing 

Black in the caverns of the North 
The oxen of the sun are lowing : 

Ploughman, lead them forth ! 

Sunrise, sunrise, laughter-throated. 
Call thy minstrels rainbow-coated. 

Swathed in colour to the chin ; 
Seat them radiant, throned on eloud. 

Bid them draw their viols thin, 
Bid them blow their trumpets loud. 
The dark forest-heads are bowed : 

Music of the dawn, begin I 

Ploughman, lead thy oxen forth ; 
From the caverns of the North 

Hear I not their lowing ? 
Foaming shallow, falling stream. 

Hide not now your flowing ; 
Wake the earth from misted dreant 
Stir your waters windy-still ; 
Hark ! across the eastern hill 

Flutes of dawn are blowing ! 
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A BOY GOING DOWN TO THE WATER 

Th£ cattle at night have trodden. 

And black are the nulling hoofs 
In the mire of the marshes flodden. 

Adrip is the slate on the roofs. 
Where fog with mistf all and dun-rise 

Curls round on its windless floor. 
He strides to the pool at sunrise 

And sheer he leaps from the shore. 

An osprey above his mountain 

Through the cloud-belt breaking free, 
A swallow that skims a fountain. 

Are not more fair than hei 
But as back through the grasses sodden 

He wades to the muddy shore 
Where the cattle at night have trodden. 

He is only a boy once more. 
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AUBADE 

Leave thy slumber's idle hours 
Ere the last of night be gone. 
While in heaven's windy bowers 
Child of morning plucks the flowers 

Shining in the pale of dawn : 
Ere the pipe of sunrise call 
He shall have them one and all. 

While within thy dreaming eyes 

Blooms the meadowland of night, 
ly the daychild in the skies. 
Wander singing, ' Love, arise I 
Vanished is the little light : 
All thy maiden thoughts shall run 
Like the stars before the sun.' 
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WHILE BUILDS THE THRUSH IN 
WATERY WOOD 

When Marian with watchful eyes 

Builds her a fairy ring 
Where dank in wood the water lies 

And the young frogs learn to sing, 
And a blue cap flits across the skies, 

Know you what thing 
We'll pass upon the road to-day ? 

Why, 'tis the Spring 
When the long-leg herons play ! 
When every thicket chirps and flies. 
And every meadow bleats and cries 

With the stumbling lambs of May. 

When winter trees in slow surprise 

Feel the green shadows cling. 
When ridges where stark forests rise 

Their red and purple fling. 
And the grey mink over his shoulder spies, 

Know you what thing 
We'll meet below the hills to-day ? 

Why, 'tis the Spring 
When the world-end stretches away 
To the great gold flower that never dies 
And the wild blue wind that never dries 

On the flodden meads of May. 



SPIDERS AT TWILIGHT 

Grey spiders, devour not the sun ! 

He is fallen into your thicket. 

Tangled he lies in the thorny wicket 
Of brambles where you spun. 

At mom in dew I saw beginning 

Of filmy cable and jointed spinning. 
At noon the work was done ; 

Yet he flew so high, and his wings were hot 

Like a moth of brass, that I heeded not 

You in the western thicket hiding. 

With your webs all made, and your fierce eyes 
biding 
The fall of the wounded one. 

Down he sinks, in the thorn he bleeds ; 

Your quick legs run like a wind in the reeds. . . . 
Spiders, spare the sun ! 
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FOR THE SETTING SUN 

Sun, whither goest thou, that the great pines 
salute thee 
With their waste music of slow washing seas ? 
Oak of the hilltop bare, can the night uproot 
thee, 
That thy leaves rustle, loud through lesser trees. 
Great as a voice at prayer when the foe hack blindly 

The vines beneath the monastery wall ; 
Lover of wind and rain, to thy nestlings kindly. 
Will thy great strength, will thy great beauty 
fall ? 

Sun, whither goest thou ? to the rayless shudder 

Of Under Seas, where drift the barks forgot, 
Filled with the dead who toil, without sail or rudder. 

To drive their ships toward mom, and move 
them not ? 
Clad in thy cloth-of -gold like a king crusading 

Who boards his vessel black at full of tide. 
Sped by his shouting folk, for a land's invading 

Where Pagans wild on windy horses ride, 

Thou the great warrior art. In thy mantle blazing. 
Go down to dusk, let shadow smite thy shield ; 

Drive thou thy chariot red, with its turmoil mazing 
The misty folk abattle underfield ; 
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FOR THE SETTING SUN 

Trample them out with hoofs ; with the clang of 
arrows 

Cleave fiery passage through their shaken spears ; 
Scatter their shouting host like the rout of sparrows 

In autunm harvest when a shepherd nears. 

Night with her Pagans rides ! Let his heart not 
fail him ; 
Make brave his going, ye that are his folk ! 
Pines of the airy slope, let your great voices hail 
him; 
Cry out to him, O moimtain-rooted oak ! 
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SWIFT, CLEAR, AND PROUD 



Who with the sun can fly 
All the earth round. 
Quick as the noon ? 
Who in the midnight sky 
Keep shadow-bound 
Pace with the moon ? 
Turn, earth, turn through dark and light ; 
Swift as of old, 
Run with thy taper, night. 
Day, fling thy gold ! 



II 

Who can with shadow line 
Deftly the blowing 
Wind in the tree ? 
Who can with silver fine 
Cover the flowing 
Waves of the sea ? 
Turn, earth, turn through dark and light ; 
Clear as of old. 
Scatter thy silver, night. 
Day, fling thy gold I 
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SWIFT, CLEAR, AND PROUD 

III 

Who Vith a touch can rouse 
Myriad herds. 
Markets and mills ? 
Who can make slumberous drowse 
All the sweet birds 
That sing on the hills ? 
Turn, earth, turn through dark and light ; 
Proud as of old, 
Spread thy great shadow, night. 
Day, fling thy gold ! 
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CAMELS OF DAWN 

OvEB they go, heavy and slow. 

Mist of the storm, tempest and rack, 
Clouds of the day, weary and grey. 

Gold of the smi filling their pack. 
Dark on the East, Arab and beast, 

Bales of the dawn bright on their back, 
Over they go, heavy and slow. 

Mist of the storm, tempest and rack. 

Know ye not why, low on the sky, 

Caravan strange, onward they fare. 
Winds of the North driving them forth 

Far on the pale sands of the air ? 
Thirsted and drawn, south are they gone. 

Camels of cloud, laden with ware ; 
Know ye not why, low on the sky. 

Caravan strange, onward they fare ? 

Once on a day, merchants were they. 

Greedy of gain, grasping and proud. 
Rich and empearled, all of the world. 

Ends of the earth, theirs they had vowed. 
God in his mirth showed them the earth, 

* Find me its end ! * — ^Weary and bowed, 
Onward they wend, seeking its end. 

Camels of dawn, wraiths of the cloud ! 
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THE CASTLE OF SUNSET 

They have sacked the sun's red castle 

And set it to fire ; 
There is shouting of winds in the forest 

And running of leaves. 

By the climbing road of the western mountain 

Day rides to her lover. 
By ridge and peak to the gate of the fortress 

She presses in vain. 

She will leap from the wall with her shining trinkets 

Aflash on her arm. 
And the flames will sink into purple embers 

There where she sprang. 
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FOKEST-SONG AT NIGHT 

Full moon ! full moon ! out, lanterns all ! 

Rose of the briar, blow 1 
Sing, vagrant bird, in thy beggar's gown ; 
The day hath drawn his curtains down. 
Moon-shadows fall 
And stars are low ; 
Come, bird of the twiUght, bird of brown, 
Sing ere the silver go ! 

Full moon I full moon 1 up, lovers all I 

Only the night will know. 
Shine, woodland paths to the faery town 
Where maids are wreathed with shimmering 
crown. 
Where kisses fall 
More white than snow ; 
Ah, gather the flower of sweet renown. 
Quick ere its silver go I 
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NIGHT AND MORNING 

Maenad dismajrful, maid of the nightfall, dark- 
footed child of the ridges, 

Into the sea-bowl leaping in terror, down from thy 
moonlit bridges, 

Why are thy tresses streaming and snoodless, 
tossed with so wild a motion ? 

Who is it tracks thee, who is it follows, down to the 
glimmering ocean ? 

Over the world-rim, laughing and golden, thrusts 

he his head behind thee, 
Climbs like a hunter, rapid and eager, seeking, 

O Maenad, to find thee ! 
Up on the sky-hill, blue with the air-bells, runs he 

in glad pursuing. 
Why dost thou flee him, darkf ooted nightchild ? 

Turn thee and yield to his wooing ! 

Into the sea-bowl downward he follows, crying thee 

fairest and dearest. 
Just as he plunges, up from the eastward cautious 

and timid thou peerest ; 
Climbest the sky-hill, shadowy, trembling, higher 

than sails the swallow. 
Hoping he may not, hoping he dare not, hoping he 

cannot follow ! 
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NIGHT AND MORNING 

Maenad, thou foolish 1 is he not youthful ? is he not 

strong and well-fashioned ? 
Maid» let him kiss thee ; maid, let him bear thee, 

hot in his ardour impassioned. 
Unto his kingdom ; soft in his arms there, starbirds 

and dewlight shall wake thee. 
Be thou his bride there ! under thy windows, music 

and song will I make thee ! 
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MUSIC FOR AUTUMN VIOLS 

CoBCE, autumn, light thy pallid lamp above my 

garden wall 
And send thy sprites through every wood with 

whisper and with call ; 
For all the earth is weary now of meadow and of 

wheat. 
Of thrushes' song and winds that pass with clover- 
scented feet. 
And red moons are a-plenty with their endless hum 

of flies 
And singing of the little frogs where muddy water 

lies. 
Thy ghosts shall lurk in windy wood with clapper 

and with sheet. 
Till walnut fall and grackle call and squirrel scurry 

fleet, 

'Tis autumn, 'tis autumn 1 She heard my song and 
came 

To stroke the foolish summer-trees with fingers of 
hot flame. 

Now will I ride the frosty hills and walk the crack- 
ling mire. 

Or watch the black-ducks going south, and build 
me a camp fire ; 
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MUSIC FOR AUTUMN VIOLS 

Now will I be a gipsy thing with tattered eyes and 

heart. 
And pull the secret bracken wide to watch the wild 

deer start. 
And what if winter follow fast and what if the 

great earth die, 
'Tis golden, winking autumn now on the foothills of 

the sky ! 
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HERITAGE 

Mile on mile, the marsh is aflame. 

They that come here tread fire. 
Yet quench it not ; from the swamp it came, 

The still black heart of the mire. 
'Twixt dawning red and smiset wild 
Was sown a seed and was wrought a child 
With flame for blood and the ancient sky 
For kith and the air where the birds go by I 

Out of the swamp the red weed came, 

Out of the still black heart. 
Man shall not have thee, seed of flame 

Sunk in the ooze apart 1 
Marsh thy mother, sun thy sire, 
Thy roots are earth, thy blossom fire : 
Call to the day, speak to the sky, 
Thine is the air where the birds go by ! 
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THE BIRD WITH THE TAIL OF GOLD 

Bbino out thy brush and colour-pot. 
Thy black and green, thy crimson hot. 
Make shadow right and shadow left 
With crossing branches, thin and deft. 
Then broad and smooth and full between 
Spread out thy forest, black and green. 
Now dip thy crimson, flick and patch 
Along the needled ground, to catch 
The red of fungus poison-grown ; 
Put twitching moss on every stone ; 
And now, all bright, with glitter bold 
Paint wide the Bird with Tail of Gold ! 

If right thou've wrought each leaning tree, 
Each claw and feather, eye and beak. 
There is a word that if thou speak, 
The bird of gold will flutter free 
And come and perch and sing to thee. 

But ere this word thy lips can make. 
Thou must have wandered many a land 
Have watched the moonlit water break 
On Cretan isles, in Samarcand 
Have seen the ruff-kneed camel kneel. 
In sweating forest heard the squeal 
Of elephants, snow-shivering gone 
On heaven's shgulders, smelt the dawn 
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THE BIRD WITH THE TAIL OF GOLD 

Creep up from out the Yellow Sea ; 
Then if thy heart still empty be. 
Within thy mouth thou'lt find a word 
Like calling of an April bird : 
Straight from thy painting fluttered free. 
The bird of gold will answer thee. 
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MEXICAN HERON 

CoM£» grey heron, into my song 
On your lonely branch by the silent stream^ 
Head in your shoulders you sit and dream. 

All of the morning long. 
Long have I trickl from the Tree Unknown 

To lure the poem of the heron grey ; 
The words sit high on their branches lonCt 

Head in their shoulders tucked away ; 
Their eyes are closed and they heed no whit» 
And over the river of thought they sit. 

Sit and dream. 
All of the ages long. 
Words, you are idle and take no. thought : 
Heron, grey heron, you dream of naught. 
The river ripples, a clouded green. 
The parrots flash on the jungle-screen. 
The flowers are bright without number. 

And wild things steal and start ; 

grey bird, leave your slumber 
And fly down into my heart ! 

1 have called you, called you the morning long ; 
Come, grey heron, into my song ! 
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THE ORE-TRAIN 

Sorrowful long-ears, laden and trudging 

Out of the mine-pity one after one, 
Mules of the mountain, valleyward drudging. 

Smell you the clover, feel you the sun ? 
Mark you the goatboy warily looting 

Heaven-sweet treasure, hoard of the bees ? 
Hear you the redtip merrily fluting 

Leisurely music up in the trees ? 
Purple volcanoes, hats all a-steeple, 

Rim the horizon's shadowy line. 
Drunk in their village shout the hill-people. 

Jeer at you passing, mules of the mine : — 
' Ha, ha, long-ears, carry down the ore ! 
When you come a-toiling back 
You shall have another sack 
Heavier than before ! ' 
Grey little long-ears, plodders ungrudging. 
Master of all you, grant that I be . . . 
Seal I the mine-mouth ; trudging and drudging 

End I forever ! go, you are free. 
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IF A STORY YOU WOULD HEAR 

Clappering stork, dear stork of the eaves. 

You that nested and flew away. 
Are you back once more with the budding leaves ? 

Is April here to-day ? 
Welcome, stork. Again we'll hear 
Rush of wings at even-tide. 

See against the shutting light 
Craning neck and wings spread wide 

Circle once in cautious flight 
Over the roofs of our little town 
Ere on your nest you settle down. 
So for twice a thousand-year 

Storks have flown at fall of night. 



Twice a thousand-year ! 
So old is this little town 1 
Stork, has aught ere reached your ear, 
From father to father handed down ? 
What is the story I heard you tell 
Once last year to your noisy young. 
Something of witches and watching well 

For drip of the new moon's tear? 
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IF A STORY YOU WOULD HEAR 

Oh indeed I have learned your tongue ! 
Come, dear stork, I would write it so, 
Just as it happened long ago. 
Twice a thousand years ago. 
Twice a thousand-year I . . . 

If a story you would hear, 
You shall learn it so. 
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WHAT THE KING RECOUNTED TO 

HIS SCRIBE 

(You have your tablets ? and your ink is wet ? 
Your brush ? . . . then mark each word, and write.) 

For that I had no queen, my heart was grown 
Like a grey bird which under-ocean swims. 
The world was water, I the cloud thereon ; 
The thrush, who at my window sang, was but 

a sound ; 
And all glad music was a masque of tears. 

Upon a day I stood beside the sea 
And cried to the blue flood, ^ Thou shining soul, 
God of my fathers, give me heart's content I ' 
And suddenly the water lapped my foot. 
Tlien, while I wondered, on the yellow sand 
Laughing and leaping with brown arms thrown wide 
And all her hair blowing about her breast, 
I saw a maiden. She to question cried, 
^ I am a fisher. I am from the sea ! ' 

Whom the gods give, even a king may wed. 
Then danced my town as from a shaken tree 
The coloured blossoms fall ; and there were bells 
Like shoes upon the feet of running hills ; 
And roses there were strewn upon the sea 
For carpets where the galleys knelt at prayer. 
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WHAT THE KING RECOUNTED 

And I was happy . . . till there came a night 
Of star and dew and singing nightingales. 
When I within my garden treading close 
Beneath the windows of the sleeping queen. 
Heard lovers' voices, saw a shadow fall, 
like a rich merchant running to the wharves 
At rumour that his galaxies are lost. 
By lamp-lit court I stumbled and by stair. 
And found my queen . . . ay . • . found her . . . 

(Leave it void. 
You blinking scribe. Leer not at me, you hound ! 
The rest hath speech enough.) 

Above the sea 
There is a cliff whereat blue waters gnaw 
Like grain-destroying rats, and leave a fall 
Of half a thousand dizzy paces. There 
We brought her bound. And I with bitter mouth 
Spat at the sea, shouting with broken words, 
^ Since thou hast nothing clean in thy wet halls. 
Take back what thou hast given I ' And she fell 
For half a thousand dizzy paces sheer 
Into a sunlit fleck of foam. 

CTis all. 
My royal flourish add beneath, and go.) 
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THE CAPTIVE 

He lay like sprawling sunshine. She drew near ; 

^ You grieve too much,' she said ; 
' 'Tis but a childish memory. Think ! they are 

dead ; 
And all your sobs and sighs they cannot hear.' 

Angry he raised his head : 
' For father and for brothers have I shed 

Never a tear, 
Nor for my land gone like a broken sword 
Beneath the feet of f oemen ; nor of me 
Carrying the cups around another's board 
I think, but of the slajring that shall be 
Here in these tails, when up from cluttered sea 
I bring my people like the rustling horde 
Of blackbirds on a winter tree. 
Then you shall eat hard smoke and clutch a breaking 
cord. 
I do not grieve,' said he. 
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VLACHS COMING HOME FROM THE FAIR 

Birds of Grevena, nightingales 

High on Vunasa you that sing, 
When south you fly to the windy vales 

To the klephts and the robber-captains bring 
The song of Komati's lonely pass : 
We have slain your chief, we have slain Karadzas ! 

Ho, Karadzas I With our mules slow-wending 
Came we home through the wood descending. 
^ A dollar a mule I ' said Karadzas 

With his musket ready where he stood ; 
^ A dollar a mule, or you may not pass ! * 

Ho, the robber, at edge of the wood ! 

Then Zisi a-rage an axe uptakes he ; 
Down he drives it, the axe-helve breaks he ; 
The grey pie whistles, the sheep-bird calls. 
Like a tree he splits, like a cypress falls 
The robber chief in the stony pass. 
Whistled the birds at him, ^ Ho, Karadzas ! ' 

His goat's-hair capes have we taken back. 

Let the mountains mourn him, the pinewoods black 

Nod their heads, and the summer grass 

Fade on the silent tracks . . . 

Birds of Grevena, nightingales 

High on Vunasa you that sing. 
When south you fly to the windy vales 

To the klephts and the robber-captains bring 
The song of Komati's lonely pass : 
We have slain your chief. HOHO, KARADZAS ! 
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THE FORDING AT THE STREAM OF 

ODHAN 

Down she came to the ford, with her own grey 
horsemen 
Asleep in their saddles riding, swaying to side 
and to side. 
A spear she had, and a sword, and a helm from the 
plundering Norsemen, 
And home was she wending now, great with her 
battle-pride. 

Strcmg-browed she sat on her steed ; but her eyes 

were seeing 
The battle-riding of men, the sun on the swords, 

and the fleeing. 
And she marked not the ford nor the old grim god 

of the Norland, 
Not the runes on the spear that he had, not the 

raven-wings of his helm. 
But only the crowding of serfs and the foam on the 

windy shoreland 
And the Norsemen slain at their ships, and pepx^ 

won back to her realm. 

Weary her horsemen rode through the ford, and the 
winding 
Of moorland ways they unwound, and asleep 
they were come to their home ; 
But the serfs that followed afoot (ho, what a wail 1) 
are finding 
Their queen spear-slain at the ford, and her great 
eyes shut with the foam. 
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PAGAN PRAYER 

Skygod, swift and mountain-walking. 
Huntsman with wild fire a-hawking. 
Loose thy hounds across the sky ; 
Through its forest blue and high 
Ride thy horses without warning. 
(See, she walks in open plain 
All my vengeance scorning 1) 

Red-beard, take thy windy thunder. 
Tear her merriment asunder, 

Harry her with rain. 
'Neath yon oak when thou hast brought her 
Shut her fast with wind and water. 
And above the tempest's welter 

Hold thy lightning free. 
All my men for her were slain 
In a quarrel's angry skelter. 
Swing thy cloud and blow thy rain ! 
Red-beard, now ! . . . She runs to shelter ! 

Stormgod, strike the tree ! 
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ON THE STEPPES 

White hare of the snows with your sidelong glances, 

China is far away. 
The fox of the sun on the hilltop dances, 

His cubs in the shadow play ; 
The waving clump of the long-eared grass 
Stretches her neck to watch you pass ; 
The wind like a hunting falcon goes. 

Run ere they heed, ere they bid you stay, 

(China is far, so far away) 
Run, little white hare of the snows ! 
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FESTIVAL CHORUS FOR THE 
CEREMONY OF THE FREED FALCON 

He has shaken his wings, the falcon, 

From the folk of the grass will he flee ; 
He shall blow as the dust of the steppeland, 

With the eyes of the night shall he see ; 
He shall drink from the sun, he shall plunder 

The fruit of the shimmering tree. 
And high in the tent of his fathers. 

In the merry blue tent, shall he be ! 

He shall ride not on wrist of our hunters. 

He shall wear not a cloth to his eyes ; 
Our mares shall not run where he harries, 

Our hands shall not spoil him his prize. 
And yet, though he flee and forsake us. 

Though lonely he live in the skies, 
He hunts with the might of our kinsfolk. 

With the strength of our people he flies 1 

Go up ! O bird, in the sunlight ! 

On the wrist of the windgods ride ; 
At the dark of your floating shadow, 

Fourfoot and feather shall hide. 
From the wild red cliffs of the morning 

Come back to our plains with your bride. 
And raise us a brood of falcons 

That the life of our people may bide ! 
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FESTIVAL CHORUS 

He has fled from his cage, the falcon, 

And up in the air is he ; 
He has found his speed and his fierceness ; 

He is fledged to the wind ! he is free t 
The herdsmen sing on the mountains. 

The fishers shout on the sea : 
^ Go up to the sungod, O falcon ! 

Thy people, BelovM, are we ! ' 
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THE ARMAMENT OF IGOR 

{Very freely after the Russian poem) 

I 
The Taking of Ioor 
At midnight creak the carts, like screaming swans The 

set free Arming 

The wolf from his gulley starts, the crow flaps down 

from his tree. 
The day to his stirrup steps ; ride out, thou Russian 

land ; 
In the blue of the border hills the folk of Igor stand. 
The horses neigh, the banners fly. 
The trumpets claw the windy sky. 
The magpies chatter in smoky fields. 
The foxes yelp at the crimson shields : — 
Igor Svyatoslav, 
Igor the Bold, rides by ! 

The heathen are met at the River Don The 

In red of banner and spear ; Battle. 

Konchak like a grey wolf races on. 

And Gzak like a hawk in the clear. 
The clouds stir up from the plain 

With thunder of shield and crash 
Of shattered shaft ; there is rain 

Of arrow, and lightning*flash 
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THE ARMAMENT OF IGOR 

Of sword on the heathen helms ; 

The blood lolls red in the sun ; 
But the black f ootf oik overwhelms. 
And Igor Svyatoslav, 

Igor the Bold, has won ! 

Ccmture ^'^^^ ^^g^t, and again it is dawn, and the winds like 

arrows blow, 
On Igor's folk updrawn to the spears of a mightier 

foe. 
They stream through the misty fields like crows on 

a carrion sky ; 
like foxes they yelp at the shields ; and the hosts 

of Igor fly. . . 
Bow your white heads, O grassland ! Bend you, 

O forests tall I 
For the black f ootf oik are low as ye, and the banners 

of Igor fall ! 
Red Russian land, thou are shaken. 

Thy feast of wine is done : 

Go home with thy bride, O sun ! 
For Igor Svyatoslav, 

Igor the Bold, is taken ! 



II 

The Lament for Igor 

^l^^ent On the Danube wail the women : Yaroslavna, 

^]^^ Wife of Igor, hear their voices ! 

They are mourning, Yaroslavna ; 
Gzak, the heathen wolf, rejoices. 
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THE ARMAMENT OF IGOR 

To his fastness has he borne 

Igor captive, Igor living. 

What dost thou for sorrow-giving ? 
Yaroslavna, mourn ! . . • 

At Putivl on the rampart Yaroslavna mourns : to the 

* O wind, little wind, on Igor's war-arraying ^"^ 

So fearfully why blewest thou ? 

So bitterly why threwest thou 
Thine arrows for the slaying ? 
A little thing it were for thee 
Who rockest ships upon the sea 

To waft away my woes. 

Master ! 'Tis my joy that blows ; 

Over the feathergrass it goes. 
O wind, bring back my Love to me ! ' 

At Putivl on the rampart Yaroslavna mourns : to the 

* O stream, little stream, who hast a hollow ""^' 

way 

Through all the mountain marges. 
Who with thy water's merry play 

Didst float his father's barges 
In combat from the sea 

Against the Kobyak host, 

Igor whom I love the most 
Bring him back to me ! ' 

At Putivl on the rampart Yaroslavna mourns : to the sun. 

* O sun, little sun, O glitter-golden gleam. 

Why smotest thou his horses neighing ? 
Why on Igor's war-arraying 
Fell the flashing of thy beam 
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THE ARMAMENT OF IGOR 

To stretch their bows in the thirsty plain. 
To choke their mouths with sandy fire ? 
^ Master ! • • . Whom I most desire 

Bring him back again ! 

* But if ye will not hear me cry. 

Wind and stream and sun. 
Like a cuckoo will I fly, 
Through the unknown land to him 

Like a grey wolf run. 
My beaver-sleeves Kayala-stream 
Will dip and wash the blood away 

On Igor's body torn, 
And I will tend him night and day. . . .' 

On the Danube wail the women : 
Yaroslavna, mourn ! 

Ill 
The Escape of Igor 
The The twilight dims at even-time, and Igor lies 

Escape, , ^ " 

^ adream 

Of plain to pass and feathergrass and swimming of 
swift stream. 
Whistles Ovlur soft and clear 

On the shoreland damp ; 
Igor dreams and cannot hear. 

(Stirs the heathen camp !) 
Whistles Ovlur loud and shrill ; 

Igor hears and heeds ; 
Over meadow, over hill 
Flame their yellow steeds. 
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Swift as wolf and wild as swan, grey as hawk in mist 

a-skim, 
Night and night they travel on, safe to the Russian 

rim. 

The twilight dims at even-time, and Igor lies The 

adream ^^«*^- 

Of travelled plain and wild geese slain by flying 
iharsh and stream. 
But Gzak with Konchak, grim and lone, 

Rides on the track, and spies : 
The crows are still ; the daws are flown ; 
Dumb are the chattering pies. 
Though they find the trail to the river, the track 

is old and grey. 
And the nightingales make merry, and red on the 
East is the day 1 

The sun is out in the heavens, the magpies are up Thanks- 
on the wing ; ^, 

The maidens sing on the Danube, at Kiev the ^^. 

. _ ^ . ' Heathen. 

maidens smg ; 
The horsemen laugh as they journey, the footfolk 

croon as they plod : 
And Igor goes up the mountain to the Church of 

the Mother of God ! 
Ring high, white bells of Russia ; throw down thy 

gold, O sun ; 
Blow your great music, northwind ; stream of the 

Danube, run ! 



[181] 



WIND OF SONG 

Blow, wind, blow (saith Earth to me) 
My hills and meadows without thee 

Are dumb ; 
There is no music in the sea 

Until thou come. 
Blow, wind, blow (the forest saith) 
Smite me with thy stormy breath 

Till there cling 
Naught of sear that tarrieth 

, The Spring. 

Blow, wind, blow (the river calls) 
Till the cloudy shadow falls 

On the hill 
And the valley's flodden walls 

Overfill. 
Blow, wind, blow (the meadow sings) 
Till the furry willow springs 

And the trees 
Rustle with a thousand wings 

To the breeze. 
Blow, blow, thou wind of song 
(Saith the spirit). Thou, the strong. 

From thy lonely mountain go, 
Scatter wide the idle throng ; 

Blow, tempest, blow ! 
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